Introductory
public speeches and meetings, the power to control pro-
cessions, even, where the Home Secretary or a Chief
Constable thinks it desirable, to forbid them for a stated
period in some given district, and the right, under a
statute of 1361, to order any person to find sureties not
merely for his own good behaviour, but for that of per-
sons who may not be under his control; in the recent
case of Mr. Tom Mann, he was sent to prison for a
refusal to find sureties even though the magistrate ad-
mitted that he had been guilty of no offence. Trade union
action had been deliberately made more difficult by the
Trade Union Law Amendment Act of 1927, the first
legislation since 1825 intended to interfere with the
freedom of the workers. The defence forces and the
police were thought, before 1934, to be already safe-
guarded against the danger of disaffection by propaganda;
but a statute of that year now contains provisions so wide
that it may legitimately be argued that it would be an
offence against the Act to make a pacifist speech in such
a military area as Aldershot; certainly it would be difficult
to say that a speech which there urged the absolute duty
of non-resistance would not be such an offence. It was
long ago admitted by Dicey that, as the law now stands,
normal political controversy is only permissible because
the Government does not seek to enforce the law.
It is not, I think, a sufficient answer to its implications
to say that no Government would seek that enforcement
unless it went out of its mind, or that the accused would
always have, if he so wished, the protection of a jury*
For the answer to the first point is, quite simply, that
in times of serious strain Governments do go out of their
ninds; and the answer to the second is that a jury, in
luch cases, is almost always a collection of very conven-
ional people asked to judge the conduct of people who
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